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Unique Type of Land Gift eS 


Expands Beeslick Pond Preserve 


Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Dana Creel, the Conser- 
vancy's Beeslick Pond Preserve in Salisbury is now expanded 
to 159 acres. Mr. Creel recently donated a one third un- 
divided interest in 28.42 acres to the Conservancy, an im- 
portant addition to a preserve which protects many species 
of rare birds, plants and insects. (For additional information on 
how.an undivided interest gift of land works, please see page 2.) 

Beeslick is an importantand rare community type — a 


Rich fens are distinguished by calcium-rich or calcareous 
peatlands underlaid by limestone or marble bedrock. Soils 
derived from limestone and marble are very fertile and 
support a variety of plants specifically adapted to growing 
in the rich calcium environment. Because of the unique 
conditions of the wetland environment, influenced by the 
minerals found here, plants that grow in these areas are 
often rare or uncommon. 


rich fen — uncommon 
in the state of Connec- 
ticut. In fact, because 
of Beeslick's value as a 
natural area of scientific 
significance, this pre- 
serve is not open to the 
public. It is accessible 
only with permission, 
for scientific research 
purposes. 

The Beeslick Pond 
Preserve was established 
in 1977 with the gift of 
103 acres from members 
of the Blagsden family. 
This initial gift included 
the 70 acre pond and sub- 
stantial portions of the 


| To further demon- 
strate the importance of 
the area, Beeslick Pond 
is one of the three 
largest fens in the state 
and one that is still 
relatively undisturbed. 
The pond provides 
habitat for at least 12 
plant species, 2 bird 
species, and 7 insect 
species, all rare in 
Connecticut. 

The fen area itself 
can be subdivided into 
three areas: the forested 
fen, containing red 
maples, larch, and eas- 
tern red cedar with an 


fen. The preserve was 
again expanded in 1985, when Martha Briscoe, an adjacent 
landowner, gave 28 additional acres to the Conservancy. 
Beeslick Preserve has been protected entirely through land 
donations. 

Mr. Creel's recent gift includes the remainder of the fen, 
forested swampland and an important woodland buffer. As 
a result of his gift, protection of this wetland area has been 
increased. The forested portion helps to secure the fen from 
encroachment of any future development of adjacent parcels. 


understory of spicebush 
and musclewood; the shrub fen, containing alders and 
swamp birch; and the graminoid fen, containing a variety of 
sedges and cattails. Protection of this fen was one of the 
Conservancy's top goals because of its statewide importance 


| as a natural area and its continuing scientific value. 


Research of the rare species at Beeslick was initiated in 
the 1970's but became quite intensive in the summer of 
1982. Caren Caljuan, an intern at that time, conducted an 
extensive inventory of the area. (continued on page 3) 
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arth Day was a turning point 
in my life. It brought a focus to my 
heartfelt beliefs and childhood expe- 
riences with nature and set me on a 
career path which has been 
enormously challenging and person- 
ally fulfilling. 

As | pursued the elusive tenets of 
environmental truth on April 22, 
1970, I was admittedly unaware that, 
what others claimed to be just another 
American fad was, in fact, the birth 
date of an environmental revolution. I 
was working shoulder-to-shoulder 
with students and faculty from all 
academic disciplines at my college, or- 
ganizing rallies, canoe and bike tours, 
debates, slide shows and an environ- 
mental fair. It stirred my soul and 
sparked an enthusiasm for protecting 
our planet that has not diminished to 
this day. 

Earth Day was a citizen-powered 
upheaval that rivals the Civil Rights 
Movement and the New Deal in its 
impact on our country's social history. 
In reality, the conservation and envi- 
ronmental movement was quite well 
developed before Earth Day, but on 
this occasion, Senator Gaylord Nel- 
son stirred our nation into action and 
catapulted a myriad of conservation 
and environmental issues into the 
mainstream of American conscious- 
ness. 

Earth Day placed a great deal of 
heat on environmental issues but also 
shed an equal amount of light on our 
planet. Speeches were made. Laws 
were passed. Litigation was pursued. 
Bureaucracies were built and billions 
spent. A great deal has been accom- 
plished, but the race is not nearly over. 

Although we've learned how to 
spell ecology, we continue to repeat- 
edly abuse its true meaning. We have 
witnessed planet Earth from space and 
were awed by its beauty and finality. 
We've also learned that Earth's eco- 
systems are highly complex and amaz- 
ingly resilient to some abuse, while 
astonishingly vulnerable to deteriora- 
tion when subjected to wide scale 
exploitation and contamination. 


i ; 


On this 20th Earth Day 
sary, each of us must renew our com- 
mitment to planet Earth. We need to 
be reminded to make wise choices as 
consumers and voters and work to- 
gether to find that elusive balance 
between environmental protection 
and the pursuit of the human experi- 
ence. 


anniver- 


Through my work at The Nature | 


Conservancy I feel lucky to have 
found a constructive and meaningful 
outlet for my environmental zeal. | 
like to think of TNC's land saving 
success, which now exceeds 5 million 
acres, as a gift to Earth's future. 

The passionate commitment of an 
individual can make a difference. A 
celebration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Earth Day might just be the 
time for some to discover, and for oth- 
ers to rekindle, this inner spirit and 
enthusiasm for our planet's well- 
being. 


Les Corey 
Executive Director 
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How A Gift 


"Undivided interest", as it relates to 
real estate, is a term few people may 
be familiar with, yet it is a very flexible 
tax planning method of donating real 
estate while maximizing the tax bene- 
fits of the gift. Using Mr. Creel's gift as 
an example, we will examine how this 
powerful tax rule is also an effective 
land preservation tactic. 

The government definition of an 
undivided interest is "a fraction (or 
percentage) of each and every substan- 
tial interest or right" in a parcel of land. 
A gift of a"1/3 undivided interest" is 
different than giving the Conservancy 
1/3 of the 28 acre property, or just over 
9 acres of land. Mr. Creel has instead 
made the Conservancy a 1/3 co-owner 
in the entire 28 acres. 

By making an undivided interest gift 
in the 28 acre property, Mr. Creel 
accomplished two goals. First, he was 
able to take his first step towards his 
goal of having the Conservancy add 
this parcel to the Beeslick Pond Pre- 
serve. Secondly, he received a deduc- 
tion on his federal income taxes 
because his gift is considered a chari- 
table gift to a certified land conserva- 
tion organization. 

In giving the Conservancy a 1/3 
undivided interest in his property, Mr. 
Creel was able to claim a deduction on 
his federal income taxes of 1/3 of the 
28 acre property's appraised value. 
When figuring his taxes, he can deduct 
the value of the gift for up to 30% of his 
adjusted gross income (AGI). If the 
gift is worth more than 30% of his 
AGI, he can carry the remaining gift 
value forward for up to five additional 
years, deducting the 30% maximum 
each year until he has used the full 
deduction. 
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of Undivided Interest Works 


Since Mr. Creel's desire is for the 
Conservancy to eventually own the 
full interest in the property, he will 
make another gift of any percentage 
of the 67% interest he still owns 
once he has taken full advantage of 
the tax benefits of this first dona- 
tion. In the years ahead, Mr. Creel 
will continue to make gifts of un- 
divided interest until the Conser- 
vancy is 100% owner of the property. 

To insure that his intention 
of Conservancy ownership of the 
entire property is realized, Mr. Creel 
has also placed a codicil in his will. 
This stipulates that any remaining 
interest he owns in the parcel at the 
time of his death will be transferred 
to the Conservancy. Mr. Creel's 
ultimate intention of giving the 
property in its entirety to the Con- 
servancy is therefore protected. 


It should be noted that anyone 
who gives property, no matter what 
the percentage, also has this six year 
grace period for deducting the value 
of their gift. 

If you are interested in under- 
standing more about how an un- 
divided interest arrangement 
might work for you, please 
contact Carolie Evans, 
Director of Land Pro- 
tection, at The Nature 
Conservancy's Con- 
necticut Chapter head- 
quarters in Middletown. 
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At right and on our cover: > 
American bittern, one of 
a number of rare species 


found at Beeslick. 


Beeslick (continued from page 1) 
In subsequent years the area has 
been studied by botanists, ecologists, 
herpetologists, entomologists and 
limnologists. 

The Conservancy, with the assis- 
tance of regional staff ecologist Tom 
Rawinski, established a series of 
vegetative plots in 1984 in order to 
better study this area. The plots have 
been monitored annually through 
1987 and are scheduled again for 
this summer. Data collected from 
the research will provide an indica- 
tion of any change in the structure 
of the plant communities here. 

In addition to the plants found 
here, the fen and pond area also 
offer high quality habitat for 
migrating and nesting waterfowl. 
Birds at the site include American 
bittern and sedge wren. 

Adjacent to Beeslick, and helping 
to serve as an additional buffer, is 
farmland that has been permanently 
protected due to the efforts of the 
State of Connecticut and American 
Farmland Trust. Nutrients found in 
the soil, which help the rare, cal- 
cium-loving marsh fen or wetland 
plants thrive, also contribute to 
highly-productive agricultural lands. 


BEESLICK PRESERVE 
SALISBURY, CONNNECTICUT 


Creel Gift 
Existing TNC Preserve 
Fy Preserved Farmland 


4 North 


The State of Connecticut and the 
American Farmland Trust protected 
these agricultural lands by purchas- 
ing the development rights on them. 
This act serves to prohibit future 
development which benefits the 
Preserve as well as those of us who 
may also enjoy the crops grown on 


these lands. 

The Conservancy is grateful to 
Mr. Creel for his altruism and fore- 
sight in helping to expand the num- 
ber of acres protected at a location 
that is one of Connecticut's finest 
natural rich fen areas. His contribu- 
tion is greatly appreciated. # 
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The Nature Conservancy 
At Wor. 


National Connecticut 


Total Projects 10,311 582 
Total Acres Saved 5,121,522* 23,546 


Tracts Registered 445,985 5,431 
(acres) 

Tradeland Tracts 1,027 15 
Received 

Members 576,797 15,000 
Corporate 285 15 
Associates 


* Includes National and International acreage plus 
Registered properties 
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% Third Parcel Purchased A 


Glastonbury Highlands 


A year ago, the Connecticut Chapter 
reported that The Nature Conser- 
vancy had an option to purchase a 
166 acre parcel on Kongscut Moun- 
tain in the Glastonbury Highlands. 
On June 30th, TNC closed on parcels 
A &B, a total of 121.5 acres. Clos- 
ing on the balance of the property, 
parcel C, took place only recently, 
when the State of Connecticut 
approved the survey. 

The Eastern Highlands are some of 
the best of what is left of rich forest 
habitat in Connecticut. An area of 
topographic extremes, the land has 
oak forests on the summit and almost 
impenetrable laurel thickets on its 
steep sloping hills. These thickets 
cascade down to cool, moist stream 
beds that serve as important wildlife 
paths. Massive hemlocks grow here in 
shaded ravines. 

This forest is a jewel of a remnant 
wilderness, in stark contrast to the 
suburban and urban lands nearby. 
Each of the many subtle and dramatic 
changes in the preserve provide 
habitat for such diverse threatened 
species such as timber rattlesnakes, 
eastern bluebird, turkey vulture, bob- 
cat, and many plants. It is an area we 
are most fortunate to have protected. 

The purchase of this property did 
not come easily though. As is typical 
when these land purchases involve 
more than one party, there are often 
complications that arise than can't be 
anticipated. This project turned out 
to be more challenging than most. 

Since early summer and into the 
fall TNC and the State negotiated 
the language that was to be incorpo- 
rated in the deed from TNC to the 
State. The language of these transac- 
tions is critical and in this case it 
guaranteed the protection of the rare 
species as long as they were present 
on the property. Upon approval of 
the deed in mid-December, a check 
for the State's share (80%) was deliv- 
ered to TNC. 


A second hurdle was property line 
approval. After months of checking 
the boundary lines of abutting State 
lands, the DEP land managers finally 
approved the property lines of parcel 
C. In doing so, the acreage shrank 
from 44.5 acres to 32.5 acres, and 
purchase price was lowered down to 
$321,000. TNC closed on this 
purchase on 12/19/89. 

The story didn't end though, 
since the landowner still believed he 
owned an additional 12 acres. In the 
end, the landowner generated a 
charitable deduction on his income 
tax by selling parcel C to TNC for 
less than the fair market value and by 
donating the last 12 acres. An inde- 
pendent appraisal was done to deter- 
mine the fair market value of both 
parcels. We are currently waiting for 
the Bond Commission to approve the 
purchase of Parcel C. 

All during this time, fundraising 
efforts are proceeding in order that 
we raise enough money to cover the 
additional 20% of the purchase price, 
plus the added interest and steward- 
ship costs that are involved with the 
acquisition of this property. Our 
members have given generously to 
this project, raising over $213,000 in 
private funding to complete this first 
phase of the Glastonbury Highlands 
project. 

Kongscut Land Trust and the Town 
of Glastonbury have also played key 
roles in helping us with this project. 
It is marvelous to know that after all 
of these efforts have been expended 
on this project, a very important 
natural area will have been protected. 

What's next? TNC is considering 
the acquisition of other key parcels of 
land in Glastonbury Highlands. We 
will then start the process all over 
again once we secure an agreement 
on the next parcel of land to be 
included in this overall preserve. # 
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As reported in the summer issue of 
"From The Land", the tornadoes that 
tore through our Cathedral Pines 
Preserve left behind more than just 
downed trees. While other landown- 
ers went about the tremendous job of 
clearing their land, the Conservancy 
was in the midst of trying to decide 
how to best deal with the issues at 
hand. We wanted to accommodate 
the Town of Cornwall's wishes and 
clear the land closest to the village, 
but also wanted to leave enough of 
the preserve in its natural state 
because of its scientific value. In ad- 
dition, there was the question of what 
to do with the salvaged timber. 

After a careful search, The Nature 
Conservancy contracted with John 
Trowbridge of Hampton, CT to clear 
a 50-foot-wide path along the pre- 
serve boundary. Trowbridge and his 
crew were a logical choice because 
they had spent the past summer 
clearing parts of Mohawk Ski Area 
(just over the hill from Cathedral 
Pines) of tornado debris. 

The men worked through the 
frigid weeks of December, coaxing re- 
calcitrant equipment into action. No 
sooner had they worked their way to 
the steep eastern slope of the preserve 
than the weather turned unseasonably 
warm and the heavy equipment risked 
churning the thawed ground to mush. 


Cathedral Pines Update 


In spite of periodic set-backs, the 
work progressed and the clearing 
was completed in April. 

From the narrow margin along the 
cleared preserve edge (roughly one- 
seventh of the total preserve acre- 
age), the Conservancy has salvaged 
several mighty pines. A few truck- 
loads have been sent off to Mystic 
Seaport where 40-foot logs will be 
milled for decking and the larger logs 
(one measured 70 feet long and 4 feet 
in diameter) will be turned on a giant 
lathe for a mast. TNC is also storing a 
limited number of pine logs to be 
milled and dried for later use. A local 
furniture-maker, Ian Ingersoll, has 
offered to design and build a series of 
fine tables for the Conservancy to 
sell. We will be announcing this sale 
in a later issue of "From The Land". 

Clean-up of Cathedral Pines is a 
very costly undertaking. In an effort 
to recoup a portion of this extraordi- 
nary expense, the Conservancy 
applied to the Federal and State 
governments for relief through the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency's program (FEMA). We have 
been doing some fundraising to help 
recoup these expenses. Interested 
persons wishing to help should 
contact Chapter Headquarters in 


Middletown. # 


Ssh! Conservancy 
Receives Secret 


Land Gift 


The Nature Conservancy is 
quietly announcing a magnifi- 
cent gift of 55 acres of a signi- 


| ficant Trap Rock Ridge in 


central Connecticut. In fact, 
the exact location of this new 
acquisition will remain a secret 
until the donor sells his adja- 
cent home. 

In making this gift, the 
donor had intended to will this 
property to The Nature Conser- 
vancy. Recently widowed, 
however, he opted to take ad- 
vantage of the charitable gift 
deduction and transfer the 
property to TNC now. 

The Nature Conservancy has 
been working with the anony- 
mous landowner for a number 
of years. His property backs up 
to water company lands and is 
adjacent to town owned land. 
A portion of the Connecticut 
Blue Trail system traverses the 
top of the trap rock ridge. 

Protection of this parcel has 
rounded out a valuable natural 
area. Hats off to our anonymous 
landowner who felt his property 
worthy of preservation and who 
took the necessary action to 
save it! 


(Photo courtesy of Susan Cooley) 
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Tg Beaere Conseroasions S let : 
‘sonal Program shares the Conservancy’ s 
experience and technical resources 

with conservationists in other nations. 
The Conservancy is working in Latin 
America to establish and strengthen — 
like-minded conservation organizations 
by providing financial and technical 
assistance and by helping to establish 
a network of national Conservation 
Data Centers. 


Saving Tropical Rainforests 


The Connecticut Chapter members In 1990, we will once again seek 
and staff have worked hard to help to raise $30,000 for conservation in 
save the tropical rainforest and other South and Central America, but 
id oi Pinas types of critical habitat in Latin this year we may achieve our goal 
America. Last year, for instance, we through a combination of efforts. 
Harboring earth's most diverse successfully raised $45,000 in support | Les Mehrhoff, State Biologist with 
array of life, the tropics may of our International Program, sur- the Department of Environmental 
contain undiscovered species passing our $30,000 goal. Included in Protection, suggested we collect field 
that, unless habitat is saved, the total was an extremely generous, | equipment from scientists and 
could vanish, never having been anonymous gift of $25,000 for rain- naturalists around Connecticut to 
known by man. forest preservation. send to our conservation colleagues 


We are delighted to have exceeded in Latin America, in addition to 
our goal, increasing our contribution _ financial support. This would be a 


to an area of the earth that is ex- large boost to our International 
tremely rich in biological diversity Program and we thank Les for his 
yet poor in local funds. creative idea and enthusiastic sup- 


port. We hope this inspires others to 
help us save this beautiful and critical 
part of the world. 

Another method the Conservancy 
has developed to preserve this critical 
part of the world is in using a concept 
called a "Debt-for Nature" swap. The 
Conservancy helped pioneer this 
unique program, a new land preserva- 
tion technique, used successfully in 


According to The National securing much needed conservation 
Cancer Institute, 70% of all resources in tropical countries, many 
plants with anticancer properties of which are heavily indebted to 
exist in rainforests, an irreplace- Western banks. 

able storehouse of medical 

potential. 
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Though most debt-for-nature 
transactions are complex in execu- 
tion, the basic concept is simple: a 
non-profit conservation organization, 
like the Conservancy, acquires part 
of a country's debt held by a western 
bank at less than the total debt 
amount. This debt, either donated by 
a bank or purchased at a discounted 
price, is then converted into local 
currency or bonds for direct use in 
funding conservation projects in that 
country. The bank receives a U.S. 
charitable deduction for the donated 
debt value. 

Since debt can be purchased on 
the open market for a fraction of its 
face value, each dollar used to pur- 
chase debt buys several dollars' worth 
of local bonds for conservation 
action. The debt-for-nature mecha- 
nism has allowed the Conservancy 
and other environmental organiza- 
tions to ensure more protection of 
valuable habitat than each dollar 
would have otherwise been able to 
purchase. 

As an example, in working with 
Fundacion Natura, the leading con- 
servation organization in Ecuador, 
The Nature Conservancy and World 
Wildlife Fund have collaborated in a 
debt-for-nature swap that will deliver 
$9 million in working funds to 
Ecuador's conservation community, 
a sum that's larger than the funds 
generated from all previous U.S. debt 
swaps combined. 


Many bird species seen in the 
United States winter in the 
tropics, making it necessary to 
save habitat in both the U.S. 
and Latin America. 


Interest from the $9 million 
realized by this swap will be used for 
park acquisition and management by 
Ecuadorian conservationists at sites 
in the Andes, along the Amazon and 
on the Galapagos Islands. The swap 
will also fund training of local conser- 
vation professionals and establish a 
conservation data center to collect 
information about Ecuador's biologi- 
cal diversity. 

This extensive conservation ar- 
rangement would almost be impos- 
sible without the debt-for-nature 
concept. The employment of this 
technique saves a bit more of the 
rainforest now, while alleviating the 
accumulation of large amounts of 
interest, compounding on debts that 
may take a long time, if ever, to be 
paid back. Ultimately everyone “7 
benefits from this arrangement. 

Anyone who is interested in 
additional information on our inter- 
national efforts should contact 
Noreen Cullen at the Chapter 
office in Middletown. # 


50 acres of tropical forest regions 
are being destroyed in Latin 
America every minute, a rate 
equivalent to an area the size of 
Connecticut in 45 days. 
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$15 Million Recommended For Recreation 
& Natural Heritage Trust 1990 Program 


In a show of support for conservation- 
ists, Governor O'Neill's 1990 budget 
includes a recommendation for an 
additional $15 million in bond 
authorizations for the State Recrea- 
tion and Natural Heritage Trust 
Program (RNHTP). Since its incep- 
tion in 1986, over 2,000 acres of open 
land with high ecological and recrea- 
tional value have been protected 
across Connecticut through this 
program, with many other projects 
awaiting action by the State. 
According to John Hibbard, 
Chairman of the RNHTP Advisory 
Board, "One of the strengths of the 
program is its cost effectiveness, made 
possible through innovative public/ 
private partnerships". On average, 
the Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) paid only 78 per- 
cent of fair market value to acquire 
these properties. DEP generated an 
even greater savings in the 12 of the 
19 projects that included partners, a 
tremendous savings to the state and 
testament to the fact that land 
acquisition partnerships can increase 
overall program efficiencies. 
Currently, 77 additional properties, 
totalling approximately 5,970 acres, 
are being considered for acquisition 
by the DEP. At an estimated cost of 
$25 million, these sites have already 
been evaluated and identified by the 


Heritage Trust Program Land Acqui- 
sition Committee as priority sites for 
1990. Our Glastonbury Highlands 
project is one of these projects. 

The Nature Conservancy applauds 
the Governor for his commitment 
and urges the Legislature to continue 
to support this cost effective invest- 
ment in Connecticut. "We hope this 
program continues to build momen- 
tum", said Les Corey, Connecticut 
Chapter Director. "Ultimately the 
program benefits everyone by saving 
part of Connecticut's natural heritage 
for future generations to enjoy". 
"There is an urgent need to save the 
best remaining open space in Con- 
necticut" Corey continued. "We are 
in a race against time, even in times 
of fiscal restraint we cannot hesitate 
if we are to save the best open space 
lands in Connecticut before they are 
lost to development. What we set 
aside today will determine what Con- 
necticut's environment will be like 
tomorrow". 

As part of this desire to save some 
of the most important open space 
lands left in Connecticut, The Nature 
Conservancy has been and continues 
to be one of the land conservation 
partners working in cooperation with 
the Department of Environmental 
Protection on RNHTP projects. 
TNC joint projects include: 


RNTHPITNC Joint Projects 

Preserve - Year Acres Purpose 

Bear Hill 7 1987 39.7. Wildlife Refuge 

Devil's Hopyard 1987 43.7 Critical Habitat 

Cedar Island 1987 5.0 Coastal Habitat 

Devil's Hopyard 1988 114 Critical Habiear. 
Glastonbury Highlands —_ 1989 121.5 (2 Parcels) Endangered Species 
Sages Ravine oe 1989 39.2 Threatened Species 

Mine Mountain 1989 55.0. Critical Habitat 
Glastonbury : 1989 S155 (1 Parcel) Endangered Species 


These eight projects, a total of 
347.7 acres, are now protected due to 
financial support from our members, 
other private donations, local mu- 
nicipalities and the state RNHTP 
program. Importantly, our members 
and other private contributors were 
responsible for raising over $1.2 
million dollars to complete these 
projects and secure property with an 
estimated fair market value of over 
$5.9 million. 

"This six to one difference in 
dollars raised vs. estimated land value 
purchased means that we were able to 
significantly leverage our buying 
power by working with the DEP 
through this RNHTP program", said 
Les Corey. "We build on each other's 
strengths and work to bring local land 
trusts and municipalities into each 
land saving project. It is very satisfy- 
ing to see how successfully we can all 
work together toward common goals. 
This cooperation helps stretch the 
State's, as well as our own, limited 
land protection funds", he continued. 

In closing, the latest success story 
of the RNHTP is the DEP's recent 
purchase of the 400 acre Pequonnock 
Valley tract in Trumbull for over $9.2 
million dollars. This is a valuable 
urban greenway of statewide signifi- 
cance. Its purchase was made possible 
in part through the cooperation of 
the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, 
Inc. in selling the property for below 
fair market value. 

"The Department of Environ- 
mental Protection's purchase of the 
Pequonnock Valley tract is an out- 
standing example of state and local 
officials and business all working 
together to save a special place that 
will benefit the quality of life for all 
citizens of the State", said Leslie 
Carothers, DEP Commissioner. We 
certainly agree with Leslie Carothers 
and hope that this is a clear indica- 
tion of the future direction of this 
important program. #& 
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Coastal Habitat 


Inventory Underway 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) is conducting a Congres- 
sionally mandated inventory of the 
Fish and Wildlife resources and 
coastal region habitats of southern 
New England, including Long Island 
Sound and the lower Connecticut 
River. Connecticut Congressman 
Bruce A. Morrison and Senator 
Joseph I. Lieberman worked during 
the last session of Congress to secure 
funding for this important and 
necessary federal study. 

Estuaries, bays, tidal rivers and 
adjacent shore lands from Nantucket 
Sound, to the western end of Long 
Island Sound will be part of this 
ecological study. The survey area also 
encompasses the islands of Nan- 
tucket, Martha's Vineyard and Block 
Island, as well as Long Island's north 
shore habitats. 

As part of this study, an inventory 
of the natural values of these areas 
will be conducted. Sites in need of 
protection for fish and wildlife 
habitat, endangered species habitat, 
migratory waterfowl values, or for the 
preservation of biological diversity, 
will be identified as a result of this 
inventory. 

Connecticut's Department of En- 
vironmental Protection's Natural 
Diversity Data Base will be involved 
with this inventory by providing in- 
formation on critical coastal habitat 
and the locations of rare and threat- 
ened species. 


Mr. Joseph J. Dowhan, a former 
Senior Biologist with Connecticut's 
DEP, has been selected as project 
Supervisor by the USFWS, having 
returned to the east coast from 
California where he worked on such 
other diverse studies as the California 
Condor Recovery Program, preserva- 
tion of the southern sea otter and the 
Spotted Owl Task Force. 

The Nature Conservancy's Con- 
necticut Chapter will also be working 
to support this important federal 
effort to document the most impor- 
tant wildlife habitats found on Long 
Island Sound and within the lower 
Connecticut River estuary. Dr. 
Juliana Barrett, Plant Ecologist for 
the Connecticut Chapter, will con- 
tribute additional field information 
to the USFWS project, scheduled to 
submit its final report to Congress in 
March, 1991. 

To initiate this project, a planning 
meeting was hosted by the Chapter 
this winter at the Long Island Sound 
Resource Center at UConn's coastal 
campus at Avery Point, Groton. 
Conservancy and agency staff from 
the states of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and New York, 
gathered there to coordinate support 
of the USFWS survey. 

"The Coastal Zone covered by this 
survey contains some of the most 
threatened and fragile ecosystems in 
New England," commented Les 
Corey, Director of the Connecticut 
Chapter. "The Nature Conservancy 
is excited by the prospects of how 
this cooperative survey will substan- 
tially advance our preservation goals 
for habitats on Long Island Sound 
and in southern New England." # 
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Memorial Gifts 


During 1989, generous memorial 
contributions were received on 
behalf of the following people. 
The Trustees and staff of the 
Connecticut Chapter wish to 
thank these individuals, their 
families and loved ones for in- 
cluding the Conservancy at this 
time in their lives. A memorial 
gift that furthers land preserva- 
tion is one that can be cherished 
and remembered for many 
generations. 


Alden Taylor 

Tim Russell 

Bethuel Webster 
Catherine Collins 
Virginia Swanson 
Samuel Namowitz 
Lucy Cowan 

Lucille Foster 

John Bates 

Phyllis Boardman Gibson 
Anna Koscinski 
Edward Bush 
Catherine G. Culliney 
Margery Peck Bush 
Francis F. Gison 

Lillian Spencer 

James N. Wilson 
Helen Baily 
Huntington Pierce Welch 
Trevor Vincent Faccio 
Richard Candels 

Max Guerra 

Richard L. Wildermuth 
Lois Darling 

Joseph Doyle 

Charles A. Clark 
Michael & Mr. Raymond Carra 
Anna Palladino 
Wilson S. Kistler 
Nancy Kriz 

William Erik ihe 
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Mr. Leslie N. Corey, Executive Director of the Connecticut Chapter 
receives a check for $8,850 for the Connecticut River Protection Program 
from Mr. Walter R. Miller, Jr., Chief Executive Officer & President of 
First Constitution Bank in New Haven, Connecticut as part of the Bank's 
"Save The Sound” campaign. (Photo courtesy of First Constitution Bank) 


M E M B E R 


| George Jewett has been woodwork- 
ing for over 60 years — it shows on 
his hands and his healthy rosy 

| cheeks are a clear sign of his regard 
| for the outdoors. If you visit our 
preserves, you may have seen first- 
hand why George is the focus of 

_ our Members’ Niche this Spring 

| and how he volunteers his time in 
helping us. 

George creates beautiful, hand 
carved wooden signs that greet you 
upon entry to many Nature Conser- 
vancy preserves. To date, seven 
preserves are marked with these 
signs, each one enhancing the pre- 
_ serve it identifies. 
| We were fortunate to find 
| George. He had responded to a 


| 


letterhead showing him to be a 
woodworker. George has been 
creating signs for us from that time 
forward, with true vigor and enthu- 
siasm. 

It takes George about 8 hours to 
| doa sign. He first selects the wood 


| (he prefers a good grade of spruce), 


work. He smoothes the surface, 
carves, sands and then varnishes 
| the signs. 


newsletter request using his business 


| then he lays out a sketch and begins 


S) ' N I Cc H E 


George Jewett's signs have aided 
in introducing visiting members to 
our preserves. George has been a 
Connecticut Chapter member since 
1978 and an Acorn since 1987. He 
enjoys sailing, fishing, and teaching 
(woodworking, of course) and has a 
shop where he works for both busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

We thank George for all he has 
done and is currently doing, for the 
Conservancy. It is our good fortune 
to have found such a wonderful 
friend and remarkable member. # 
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We Are Celebrating 30 Years 


In Connecticut! 


Thirty years of conservation work in 
Connecticut! This year, 1990, marks 
the 30th anniversary of the Connecti- 
cut Chapter of The Nature Conser- 
vancy and we are planning a very 
special annual meeting dinner to 
celebrate this milestone. 

On Friday evening, September 21, 
1990 we will meet in the beautiful 
Highlands setting of the Glastonbury 
Hills Country Club. Our business 
meeting will be brief as we move 
right into our celebration dinner. It 
promises to be a very special evening 
with a few surprises, including a silent 
auction of a hand-made quilt, a well 
known guest speaker and live enter- 
tainment. Remember that field trips 
this year will be held during Earth 


Day week in April instead of on our 
Annual Meeting day. 

Our anniversary dinner location 
provides a panoramic view of the 
Glastonbury Highlands preserve we 
have all worked so hard to protect this 
past year. Overall, it will be a good 
opportunity to meet a lot of other 
members, trustees and staff through- 
out the evening. For those who would 
like to stay overnight, there are bed 
and breakfast inns right in the area. 

Watch for our Annual Meeting/ 
30th Anniversary invitation in the 
next issue of "From the Land". We 
hope you will join us at our 30th 
anniversary party on September 21st! 


Watch For Your Invitation! # 


A Special Spring 


You can help to make spring a special time for conservation 
in Connecticut by donating to our Annual Spring Appeal. 
All gifts go to support our operating budget and are welcome 
and greatly appreciated no matter what the amount. 


Become A Connecticut Acorn This Spring 


- By Giving A Gift Of $100.00 


Celebrate Our 30th Anniversary Year 
By Giving A Gift Of $30.00 


Join Us In The 20th Anniversary Celebration 
Of Earth Day By Giving $20.00 


Give What You Can Since Every Gift Helps 
Conserve More Land In Connecticut 


June 30, 1990 (Saturday), 10 am 
Work Party at Shepaug Dam 
Preserve, Newtown 


Join us in cleaning the preserve, 
removing debris, pruning and blazing 
the trail. Please bring work gloves, 
garbage bags, hand pruners, pick-up 
trucks and a bag lunch. 


Directions: From I-84 westbound 
take exit 14 (Rte. 172), at the end of 
the ramp turn right. Turn left at the 
first light. Turn left and cross over 
highway. Turn right at stop sign and 
cross over highway again and onto 
River Road. From I-84 eastbound 
take exit 13 (River Road). Follow 
River Road River Road, then veer 
left across the Housatonic River. 
Take the first right on Walnut Tree 
Hill Road. Preserve will be on the 
right. Rain date Saturday July 7. 
(Call 344-0716 on June 29 if the 


forecast is questionable). 


Summer Interns 


The staff of the Connecticut River 
Critical Biological Habitats Inven- 
tory is interested in hiring several 
summer interns to assist with this 
project. Interns will be responsible 
for collecting biological information 
and inventory work of selected 
species. Anyone interested should 
have at least a rudimentary back- 
ground in the biological sciences. 
Please contact Juliana Barrett at 
344-0716 for further information. 


Thank You 


To Jeff and Mary Carlson who 
generously donated a bookcase and 
literature rack to us. We can really 
use these! 


Spring Wish List 


You can help the Conservancy in 
more ways than one. We are looking 
for the following items: 


¢ light table 
¢ canoe and life preservers 


Thanks. 
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Connecticut Chapter Staff 

Leslie N. Corey, Jr., Vice President, Director 

Noreen P. Cullen, Director of Resources 

Carolyn K. Evans, Director of Land Protection 

Beth P. Lapin, Director of Science and Stewardship 

Dorothy McCluskey, Director of Government 
Relations 

Mark H. McEathron, Director of Registry 

Xandy Wilson, Office Manager 

Pat Anderson, Executive Assistant 

Rachel Aptekar, Stewardship Assistant 

Susan Bahr, Development Coordinator 

Juliana Barrett, Ecologist 

Martha Bennitt, Receptionist 

Carol Krupa, Bookeeping/Computer Support 

Laura Langlois, Science & Stewardship/ 
Administrative Assistant 

Dorothy A. Millen, Development/Membership Asst. 

Lesley Olsen, Land Protection Assistant 

Polly Richter, Finance Manager 


Board of Trustees 
Robert M. Schneider, Chairman, Lyme 
Austin D. Barney, II, Vice Chairman, West Simsbury 
Rufus Barringer, Vice Chairman, Hadlyme 
Dr. Sarah Richards, Vice Chairman, Guilford 
A. Eugene Billings, Treasurer, Norfolk 
William D. Ross, Secretary, Riverside 
Randolph K. Byers, Jr., Wilton 
Susan D. Cooley, Middletown 
Peter B. Cooper, Bethany 
Dr. William J. Cronon, New Haven 
Mary Ann Dickinson, Middletown 
Alexander S. Gardner, New Canaan 
Evan S. Griswold, Old Lyme 
Mary Hope Lewis, Greenwich 
Dr. Peter Rich, Storrs 
Stanton W. Simm Jr., Stonington 
Mrs. Bruce S. Smart, Fairfield 

den Tanner, New Canaan 
John A. Wilson, North Canton 


Committee for the Connecticut River 

Alexander S, Gardner, Chairman 

Kenneth B. Andersen, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
State of Connecticut 

Diana Atwood, President, Connecticut River 
Foundation 

Leslie Carothers, Commissioner, Department of 
Environmental Protection, State of Connecticut 

David Coffin, Chairman Dexter Corporation 

Christopher J. Dodd, United States Senator 

T. Mitchell Ford, retired Chief Executive Officer, 
Emhart Manufacturing Company 

Sam Gejdenson, United State Congressman 

Norwick R. Goodspeed, Chairman Emeritus, 
Peoples Bank 

Dr. John C. Gordon, Dean, Yale School of Forestry 
and Environmental Studies 

Mrs. Astrid T. Hanzalek, Chairman, Connecticut 
River Watershed Council 

Nancy Johnson, United States Congresswoman 

Worth Loomis, President, Hartford Graduate Center 

Bruce Morrison, United States Congressman 

Peter Neill, Director, South Street Seaport Museum, N.Y. 

Dr. William Niering, Connecticut College Arboretum, 
Research Director 

Donal C. O'Brian Jr., National Audubon Society 

W. Kent Olson, President, American Rivers 

William O'Neill, Governor, State of Connecticut 

Leigh H. Perkins, President, Orvis Inc. 

Dr. Roger Tory Peterson, Ornithologist, Author, Artist 

John G. Rowland, United States Congressman 

John B. Sias, President, ABC Television Network 
Group, Capitol Cities, ABC, Inc. 

Andrew Sigler, Chairman and Chief Executive 
Officer, Champion International Corporation 

Dr. John K. Terres, Ornithologist, Author, Audubon 
Encyclopedia 


Corporate Advisory Board 

Donald W. Davis, Chairman, The Stanley Works 

David E. A. Carson, President, People's Bank 

Frank J. Coyle, Former Chairman, Putnam Trust 
Company 

K. Grahame Walker, President, Dexter Corporation 

Walter R. Miller, Jr., First Constitution Bank, 
President, CEO 

William M. Raveis, President, William M. Raveis, Inc. 

John B. Sias, President, ABC Television Network 
Group, Capitol Cities, ABC Inc. 

Francis M. White, Chairman, Bank of Boston, 
Connecticut 

Frank E. Wolcott III, Vice President, Investments, 
A.G. Edwards & Sons, Inc. 


Nature Conservancy Establishes 
New Land Conservation Record 


In late January, The Nature Conser- endangered, threatened and rare, and 
vancy purchased the 321,703 acre Gray _ protects almost 90% of the Animas 
Ranch in Hidalgo County New Mex- Mountain Range. The property boasts 


ico. The purchase of this spectacular a greater diversity of mammalian 
ranch, once the property of George wildlife than any other existing na- 
Hearst, publisher William Hearst's tional park or wildlife refuge in the 
father, is believed to be the largest continental United States. 
private land acquisition in conserva- Of equal note is its archaeological 
tion history. It was acquired for an significance. At least thirteen archae- 
undisclosed amount from the Gray ological sites at Gray Ranch have been 
Land and Cattle Company. nominated to the National Register of 
"The purchase of Gray Ranch is a Historic Places. The protection of this 
milestone in conservation history", impressive area has been called a "once 
stated John C. Sawhill, President of in a century opportunity". # 


The Nature Conservancy. "Few intact 
natural systems of this caliber exist in 
the world today. The Gray Ranch 
effort also represents the future trend 
for The Nature Conservancy and its 
partners. To truly insure our natural 
world for future generations, we are 
developing creative ways to safeguard 
much larger landscapes". 

The Conservancy had been negoti- 
ating the protection of Gray Ranch 
for several years. Its importance as a 
natural area cannot be overstated; it 
provides habitat for almost 100 plant 
and animal species considered 
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